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THE NEW RACE TYPE IN AMERICA Editorial Summary 


An item of far-reaching import appears in a book-notice in NATURE, May 31, 1941, 
p- 656. The review is signed A. Keith and reports upon two important new works by 
Professor E. A. Hooton of Harvard, Crime and the Man, The American Criminal 
(Harvard University Press 1939). 


The reviewer, whom we take to be Sir Arthur Keith, accepts after thirty years 
the proposal made originally by Dr. Franz Boas, lately of Columbia University, that 
a tendency toward new race type has appeared on this continent. The long years 
which this advance in thought has had to wait for final general acceptance only 
point up the more forcibly how revolutionary was the discovery of Dr- Boas. 


The New American is to be contrasted with the Old American stock, investigated 
by Dr. Ales Hrdlicka of the Smithsonian Institute, and is a phenomenon witnessed 
in the new immigrant strains, which progress very rapidly in head changes and other 
characteristics toward an American norm. We expect to incorporate in the first 
annual index of MAIN CURRENTS an illustration from the original work of Dr. Boas, 
which shows exactly the cephalic proportions of one or two old stocks together with 
the observed new index characteristic of the new race type in America. Here we 
shall first quote from the above mentioned book review of Sir Arthur and then cite 
the original findings of Dr. Boas in extenso. 


"Another of the side-line inquiries relates to the process of ‘Americanization', 
namely that children of immigrants, born in the United States, undergo not only a 
cultural but also a transformation of body in the land of adoption. There are 
many beSides the reviewer, who viewed with scepticism the claims made by Professor 
Franz Boas that children born to Italian parents in America differ in head form, 
and in many other statistical details, from the original Italian stock. Seepti- 
cism is no longer possible, for Professor Hooton's statistical inquiries confirm 
those of Professor Boas...-With such inquiries it is pertinent to compare those 
made by Dr. He Le Shapiro on Japanese born in Hawaiie This observer found that 
the Hawaiian Japanese differed statistically from the immigrant Japanese and these, 
in turn, differed from the folk in Japan from which they had been drawn- How we 
are to explain such environmental transformations I do not know, but it is plain 
that all three of Dr. Shapiro's groups remained unmistakably Japanese." 


The findings of Dr. Boas himself are best summarised by him in his book, The 
Mind of Primitive Man, 1916, p. 53, where he says: 


"It has been my good fortune to be able to demonstrate the existence of a direct 
influence of environment upon the bodily form of man by a comparison of immigrants 
born in Europe and their descendants born in New York. I have investigated four 
groups of people - the South Italians...the Central European type...the Northwest 
European type and an extended series of East European Hebrews...The traits I have 
selected for examination are head measurements, stature, weight and hair colour. 

The results of our inquiry have led to the unexpected result that the American- 
born descendants of these types differ from their parents; and that these differ- 


ences persist throughout life. It is furthermore remarkable that each type changes 
in a peculiar way. 
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SUMMARIZED: 


Head of American-born Sicilian becomes rounder thén the foreign-born. Face 
becomes narrower, stature and weight decrease. 


Head of American-born Central European loses in length and width, more so in 
width, thus becomes more elongated. Face decreases very much in width; stature 
and weight increase. 


American-born Hebrew: 


(a) Head longer and narrower, considerably elongated therefore. 
(b) Face narrower. 
(c) Stature and weight increased. 


Investigation of Hebrews show very clearly that the cephelic index of foreign 
born is practically the same, no matter how old the individual at the time of imni- 
gration. This might be expected when the immigrants are adults or nearly mature; 
but it is of interest to note that even children who come here when one year or 4 
few years old develop the cephalic index characteristic of the foreign born...The 
effect of American environment makes itself felt immediately (i.e. on children born 
here, of course) and increases slowly with the increase of time elapsed between the 
immigration of the parents and the birth of the child. 


The conditions among the Sicilians and Neapolitans are quite similar to those 
observed among the Hebrews. The cephalic index of the foreign born remains through- 
out on almost the same level. Those born in America immediately after the arrival 
of their parents show an increase of the cephalic index. In this case, the transi- 
tion, although rapid, is not quite so sudden as among the Hebrews, probably because 
among those born a year before or after immigration there is some doubt as to the 
place of their birth.® 


The original epochal paper by Boas constitutes Document Noe 208, Second Session, 
6lst Congress, 1911. We quote from page 5 thereof: 


"ie are compelled to conclude that when these features of the body change, the 
whole bodily and mental make-up of the immigrant may change.* Again, page 76 of 
the report: "From these facts we must conclude that the fundamental traits of the 
mind, which are closely related with the physical condition of the body and whose 
development continues over manyyears after physical growth has ceased, are the 
more subject to far-reaching changes. It is true that this is a conclusion by in- 
ference, but if we have succeeded in proving changes in the form of the body, the 
burden of proof will rest on those who, notwithstanding those changes, continue to 
claim the absolute permanence of other forms and functions of the body." 


Now that a foremost anthropologist of Britain has been satisfied as to the 
reality of a new race type in this country, serious and practical questions arise. 
First we may wonder about the specific forces which bring such a phenomenon about. 
Is there a platzgeist as well as a zeitgeist? We must also ask ourselves whether 
human evolution is really the same as that of the animal kingdom, or whether the 
appearance of self-consciousness and conceptual thought are not special biological 
forces at the psychological level. And, finally, profound doubts come over one 
about the whole educational process in this country. The schooling here is pos- 
tulated upon the tradition of European mental traininge One is entitled to ask 
whether the new American is an intellectual race, at bottom. Are we providing 
literacy for the mind, and thus sharpening it, while we ignore the emotions, and 
thus stunt and frustrate the intuitions? If so, we may be producing a race of 
glorified "Connecticut Yankees" (the reference is not geographical!) skilled at 
invention or alternatively people not inventors who rise up to be masters of sharp 
practices in business, instead of accelerating the appearance and supremacy of a 
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people of well developed emotions, capable of far-reaching artistic and true philo- 
sOphical genius, which alone flourishes out of a rich and sound intuition. The 
American "hunch" could come to be something if the educational system facilitated 


its appearance. Telepathy is not a rational process. Much of life is supra- 
reasonable. 













Many thinkers envision a new race thousands of years hence. It is more diffi- 
cult to admit the appearance here and now of the beginnings of such a race, and to 
do something to detect its special features and meet its conspicuous needs. Among 
those conspicuous needs is an economic system created by our country against a back- 
ground of natural law, to supplant the patchwork we have inherited. F. Ke 












SPIRITUALITY AS A SURVIVAL FACTOR The Soul in Anthropology 


Dr. Malcolm He Bissell of the department of geography at the University of 
Southern California, is reported thus in the Los Angeles Times, July 5th: 



















"The development of man has reached a point where enlightened sympathy and co- 
operation are becoming ever more essential to progress. This is no mere idealistic 
dream. It is a coldly scientific fact that gives new meaning to the old phrase 
‘survival of the fittest.' If men do not heed this lesson of evolution, if they 
continue to put personal profit above all other considerations, the human race will 


go the way of the dinosaurs, and man will be superseded by some other animal as the 
dominant form of life. 





"His future is in his own hands. If he survives, we may be sure that it will 
be because he has become intelligent in the highest sense of that word. This can 
only mean that his descendants who may occupy the earth millions of years hence will 


6 be so different from the human animal of today that we cannot even form a conception 
of them. 


IS THIS THE HUMAN EPOCH OF THE GLOBE ? If so, what is Man ? 
















In terms of life, this is regards as the third epoch of the globe. If, however, 
the appearance of crystals, with all their wondrous revelation of the properties of 
the matrix-space, be regarded as the first manifestation of cosmos after chaos, then 
this is the fourth period. However we may count, one fact is sure: this is man's 
era, after minerals, vegetables and animals have each been the chief object of 
Nature's enterprise.e It follows that man must have crises. But the threats to 

his continuity are as much psychological as they are physical. How is he to sur- 

vive unless he conforms to Nature's purposes for hime And how can he conform un- 
less he understands himself ? Man shall inherit the earth when he comes finally 

to be aware how he descended from heaven while the kingdoms beneath him ascended 

in the Garden of Eden- We need a new Darwin to write a Descent of Man to match 

the Ascent of Species. 








F. Ke 
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UNION---HOW ? The Lesson of the War. 


Mr. Clarence Streit published to the English-speaking world its own desire when 
he proposed in UNION NOW that the so-called democracies should unite without further 
delay to effect a world comity under the powerful dominion of Britain and the United 
States. Since then, events have provided a kind of union and we are in effect 
united by the constant consultation of executive officers to take effective war 
measures. But this union is implemented by force and fear and not planned by in- 
telligence and insight. Furthermore, to the astonishment of many, the union of 
"democracies" has suddenly acquired by the same impulse a third partner which, by 
area and population and potential resources, is quite the equal of either Britain 
or the United States, and (owing to its geographical position and the desperate need 
that exists to distract Germany) turns out to be strategically at the moment of 
Supreme importance to the partners. Surely nothing more ironical has happened 

. than the sudden appearance in the democratic household of the bearded Bolshevik 
who was formerly widely regarded as the Dick Turpin of internationalism! 


Ideally, we would all like to see a world comity arrived at by planning. But 
Within some of the democracies themselves, as we all know, the public is not con- 
sulted in advance concerning those changes which will affect the powers that really 
ve. Practical politics today really may be defined as the art of arriving by 
private bargaining at results that can be publicly confirmed without violent re- 


pudiation at the polls. To that extent there is democracy, but only to that ex- 
tent. 


Besides this internal situation of the so-called democracies, they display in 
external relations conflict among the variant systems and cultures of the several 
races and nations, and the age-old animosities of an intricate system in wich 
national vanities, religious intolerance, economic fumbling and language barriers 


play their well-known part. Both internal and external types of conflict must 
surely be considered in connection with Mr. Streit's suggestion of union among 
English-speaking and other democracies ? 


History, however, does not show that the nations of the West are capable of very 
much conscious planning. The discovery of the unconscious by von Hartmann, Freud, 
and Jung seems to have been lost upon many political thinkers. That we all read 
and write is far from conclusive proof that we are free from the over-lordship of 
emotions and vital cravings and from the subtle governance of habits of the criti- 
cal mind in forms of the ego-complex. Literacy does not touch these depths. 
German propaganda and certain skills used in salesmanship in this country, smearing 
of news by the press, box-office psychology of sex in the motion picture---these 
show that practical psychology has found out something about man's motives. Have 
statesmen ? In effect, it is forces arising fram this part of the "natural man" 
which have united the enemies of Germany. And we see an interesting aspect of the 
workings of the unconscious in connection with Russia's place among the allies. 
Built-up fears of communism implanted artificially from the conscious domain are 
vanishing like mists as the greater force of the herd and fear emotions well up in 
a surge of relieved feelings at the news of Russia's dogged reistance on our behalf 
---on behalf of world decency. . 


The continuance of the conflict may provide an historical solution for the 
world's dilemma by producing a union of peoples through major needs which effect the 
deep unconscious and through physical transitions, such as the creation of armies 
in China and India, which in turn will insure their real freedom as partners ina 
new world. This solution is out of our hands and only time will show it. 


But if the war ends upon a balance-of-power moment or by simple stale-mate and 
partial exhaustion only, the so-called democracies will face just exactly the same 
problems afterward as before. It was not only the sorrowful betrayal of the 
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League of Nations by its own spiritual parent, the United States, which defeated 
the achievement of collective security. Defeat arose from the varying natures of 
the internal structure of the several democracies, precisely as the achievement of 
collective bargaining by labor in the United States is locally and temporarily de- 
feated by the internal nature of our social structure. 


From all this it follows that the question at present is not union now, since 
this exists on a basis of force majeure, but lasting union - how? How is Britain 
to be united within herself so that she does not have a system which is half colon- 
ial paternalism and half free dominions? Similarly with in the United States it- 
self we have unresolved tension. How (for example) shall national credit, which is 
a@ public function, be withdrawn slowly and in an orderly way from private control, 
leaving enterprise free in such economic domains, as are suitable thereunto? How 
Shall ownership meantime be roused to a sense of responsibility? 


It may be possible to pass enabling acts through Parliament and Congress, which 
would unite the Bank of England and the banks of England with our Federal Reserve 
and its constituents. But long before these political bodies are likely to come 
to that point, a historical solution may appear through the reaction of the human 
unconscious to the war situation all over the world, so that such fiscal union 
would be a result of emotional and vital needs, not intelligent planning. Md still 
no basic problems would have been solved, because such legislation might consolidate 
Scandinavia, Holland, Britain and the United States and bring perhaps South and 
Central America trailing along after, but we would still face Russia and China and 
what will be left of strictly Continental Europe as an economic force. The inter- 
nal problems unresolved in each constituent to it would weaken the new world union. 
In the United States we specifically protected slave property in our founding law, 
and before a century was passed we fought a civil war to liquidate slavery. No 
union of states by document solves economic problems. A fragile political agree- 
ment has no meaning in the face of fundamental forces. 


Three kinds of study will evidently have to be made before a world union is 
possible. The first is as regards political procedure, so that the constituent 
states will have deliberative bodies that resemble one another enough to keep in 
step. For example, our own democratic practice requires that we bring our secre- 
taries of departments upon the floor of the house of representatives to answer 
questions from week to week, so that the sensitive system seen in the British House 
of Commons comes into being here. 


The second study is as regards the strictly economic structures. As to the 
United States an example is our tariffs. These are as great a cause for world 
disorder as one can find in the picture. Let us only think of the aluminum mono- 
poly, as an instance of evils which grow behind this separative wall. First we 
pay high prices for this commodity, even if the price has fallen steadily for years. 
Then we suffer a shortage which endangers our national life. Then we give away 
all our aluminum utensils to save the situation, and like simpletons shall buy at 
fat prices replacements when the war is over. Is any further example needed to 
justify the charge that tariffs which create such situations are crazier than any- 
thing in Alice in Wonderland ? There is nothing as cheerful as Alice about it, 
either: it is malice in blunderland. ‘ 


Third, and last, there are the social inequalities which we as nations all dis- 
play. Britain in only a more conspicuous offender on this head. And she seems 
to be on the verge of a change of heart. The status of the colonies and the man- 
dates is in for far-reaching revision. The reader is referred to the book by 
Negley Farson, Behind God's Back, for a stirring account of Britain's virtues and 
her mistakes in Africa, as example here. And just as there is soul searching in 
Britain there is some among us. Do we or don't we believe in human brotherhood, 
without distinctions made by race, creed, caste or colour ? The hour cannot be 
set back to settle our minds on this. And there is no union possible until a 
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world declaration of man's ahsolute freedom has been made. Union---how ? The 
question is one of emotions, not cold thinking about a world constitution. No 
constitution of law is going to solve internal and external national basic problems. 
We are asked by events to state our moral and spiritual aims. 


Dorothy Thompson hammers away at this.e She has been quoting Lincoln: "Let us 
so cultivate the natural world without us and the moral world within us that we may 
find freedom in the Brotherhood of life." And Whitman: "I dreamed in a dream I 
saw a city invincible to the attacks of the whole of the rest of the Earthe I 
dreamed that was the new City of Friends." 


In the natural world we mist perceive an integrated whole to match the fact of 
living solidarity within. This is the first step toward union. To this MAIN 
CURRENTS isdedicated. Next, we are to make a declaration of faith establishing 
human solidarity, nothing less. Meantime studies to effect a political---which is 
to say, an effective economic---union no doubt must go forward. The law comes only 
third in sequence. The first step is the perception and the acknowledgment by in- 
telligent and learned people the world over of the integrity of the natural world, 
so that an educational doctrine of unity and integrity can be provided to the gen- 
eration that is to effect the world union. Darwin and Marx did very well for the 
materialism, competition and waste that leads up to wars like this one. A prophet 
of the truth of ordered evolution---not just evolution by chance---is needed as the 
first step toward union, now. F. Ke 


The foregoing remarks have been prompted in the first place by a reading of BEHIND 
GOD'S BACK, Negley Farson, Harcourt, Brace, N. Y. 1941, pp- 555, $3-50. The 
following quotations from ABRAHAM LINCOLN, The Prairie Years, Carl Sandburg, 1926 
come to mind in the same connection, No. 1 from pp. 132-133, No. 2 from p. 198, both 
in Volume II. 


1. Herndon put into Lincoln's hands, and Lincoln read, a book by a Virginia socio- 
logist, George Fitzhugh. lecturing at Yale University, Fitzhugh told the students 
that so-called democracy and so-called republican government, had broken down in 
Europe and was breaking down ih America. "Free society in Western Europe is a 
failure; .. . it betrays premonitory symptoms of failure even in America; the 
North is silent, and thus tacitly admits the charge." To an Abolitionist, Fitzhugh 
had written, "I am quite as intent on abolishing Free Society, as you are on abolish- 
ing slavery.* To another Abolitionist: ‘We live in a dangerous crisis, and every 
patriot and philanthropist should set aside all false delicacy. « - » I believe 
Slavery natural, necessary, indispensable. You think it inexpedient, immoral,and 
criminal. Neither of us should withhold any facts that will enable the public to 
form correct opinions." 


After interviewing many leading Abolitionists, Fitzhugh issued a book called 
“Cannibals All, or Slaves Without Masters.* He warned the North that the Abolition- 
ists stood for revolution; northern private property, churches, laws, and marriages 
would be swept out in flames if the Abolitionists should have their way. "A like 
danger threatens North and South, proceeding from the same source. Abolitionism is 
maturing. Men once fairly committed to negro slavery agitation---once committed 
to the sweeping principle, ‘that man being a moral agent, accountable to God for his 
actions, should not have those actions controlled and directed by the will of 
another, ‘are in effect, committed to Socialism and communism, to the most ultra 
doctrines---to no private property, no church, no law, no government---to free love, 
free lands, free women and free churches.*® 


Fitzhugh had plans for a strong-armed government to divide the public lands 
among reSponsible men, inheritance to be by the eldest sons; landless and jobless 
workers were to be attached to these tracts of land as tenants for life. "Make the 
man who owns a thousand dollars of capital the guardian (the term master is object- 
tionable) of one white pauper of average value; give a man who is worth ten thousand 
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dollars ten paupers, and the millionaire a thousand. This would be an act of 
Simple justice and mercy; for the capitalists now live by the proceeds of poor 
men's labour, which capital enables them to command; and they command and enjoy it 
in almost the proportions which we have designated." 


@ 2. Lincoln explained that Jefferson, Adams, Franklin, and the makers of the Ameri- 
can Revolution understood well enough that all men are not equals. A man with so 
immense a feeling for the comic as Abraham Lincoln would be the first of men to 
understand that long men and short, fat men and lean, hard men and soft, logical 
men and emotional men, weak men and strong, are not equal in faculties, dimensions, 
capacities. The accent and stress was to be an opportunity, om equal chance, equal 
access to the resources of life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. To give men 
this equal chance in life was the aim, the hope, the flair of glory, spoken by the 
Declaration of Independencee The announcement of it was an act in line and color 
with Jesus of Nazareth's saying, "Be ye perfect," to people so born that they could 
never be perfect in mortal flesh. What then ? Well then, the struggle to be per- 
fects Should not a young republic, a nation starting on its path of life, have a 
glorious and impossible ideal of perfection ? So the thought of the makers of the 
American Revolution was that they would set up a standard, a measure of perfection 

for all nations as well as itself. And this standard or measure, spoken to the 

world boldly, hopefully, almost comically end quixotically, would be "a stumbling- 
block to tyrants for all time to come." 





IDEAS AND IDEALS OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE, by Ernest Barker A Review 








Ernest Barker is the general editor of a series of books on Current Problems 
issued by the Cambridge University Press and Macmillan. They are moderately priced 
($1.25) and timely, as the list below indicates. 





The current volume will be widely read, for it deals candidly with the crucial 
issue before Britain, her duty to India---what many regard as the central political 
problem of today. 





The author points his discussion in that direction. He contrasts the German 
notion of a Millenial Reich with the slow growth of the British Empire. Of the 
latter he says: “Empire was thus a Volkerwanderung mixed with a business proposi- 
tion." (That sentence gives the delightful temper of the book). But the British 
growth was on new lands, freed of the European-Roman tradition and embodying a new 
idea, an ideal in fact of the Trust---not a realm ruled by an emperor who was only 
"to impose the habit of peace, to spare thy subjects and to subdue the proud" 
(Vergil, Sixth Aeneid), but a growth of all peoples to freedom under the Trust. 






In the Trust today India is the principal figure---400,000,000 of people 
inspired by high culture, as against only 50,000,000 of people of diversified devel- 
opment in the rest of the colonies. 





"...we have to recognize that Indians have a metaphysical or logical temper, 
which inclines them to adopt a theory, to press it to its conclusions, and to stickle 
for it tenaciously and subtly in debate. The British are a practical people; but 
they are not the best of philosophers or the most acute of debaters. They feel, 
in their experimental way, and with a dumb sort of practical judgment, that demo- 
cracy is in any case a delicate and difficult sort of government; that it is, for 
particular reasons, particularly difficult and delicate in India; that minorities 

@ must be considered and not simply over-borne; that they themselves have had a large 
experience in India, which may still be of service to India; that in a word there 
must be some sort of give and take, and some compromise between logical Indian 

claims and practical British judgment. The difference, however, between the Indian 

point of view and the British is in no sense an absolute antinomy. It is the less 
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SO, because the British point of view itself has two different elements in it which 
conflict without being contrary. The British Parliament, entertaining at once 4 
deep sense of the value of liberty for all men and everywhere, and a deep feeling 

of its own duty as a trustee for the welfare of all the 400,000,000 of the popula- 
tion of India, has sought, and is still seeking, to do two things simultaneously: 

to extend the fullest possible measure of parliamentary self-government to India, 
and yet to observe the conditions imposed by a grave sense of responsiblity, such 

as must necessarily attend the making of a vast experiment---the experiment of sett- 
ing Occidental parliamentary institutions to direct the life of a great Oriental 
people imbued with its own tradition." (pp- 128-129). 


This is a most important recent little book. As it is written out of a vast 
knowledge of the living law it is a manual of enduring worth. 
F. Ke 


IDEAS AND IDEALS OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE, Ernest Barker, Cambridge University Press, 
1941, pp. 164, $1.25. The other titles in the series are: POLITICAL PROPAGANDA, 
F. C. Bartlett; PROBLEMS OF THE BALTIC, W. F. Reddaway; THE DEMOCRATIC IDEAL IN 
FRANCE AND ENGLAND, David Thomson; THE SOCIAL POLICY OF NAZI GERMANY, C. W. 
Guillebaud; BRITISH STRATEGY, MILITARY AND ECONOMIC, Admiral Sir Herbert Richmond; 
THE FUTURE IN EDUCATION, Sir Richard Livingstone. 
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A PROPOSED MEASUREMENT SYSTEM FOR BIOLOGY 


{The importance of the following abstract (the source of which is shown at the 
end) will be immediately apparent to readers. It is the first proposal which has 
come to our notice to break biology away from physics at the base, namely, by creat- 
ing a new measurement method suited to the living creature. The centimeter is to 
be supplanted by the Ort, the gram by the Schritt, and Moment is to be the time 
interval. Naturally such proposals will evoke disturbance, but if the time sector 
of nature has properties of all kinds, just as space displays lattices, then we must 
have a system for the measurement of such characteristics. A fresh start on 
measurement is to be encouraged, in an experimental veine The time-realm has sure- 
ly to be taken as real (not necessarily a fourth dimension at right angles to this 
world), in biology as well as in physics ? In physics it is established that a 
second of time has parallel or equating value with a centimeter or a gram. But in 
biology this may not follow. A process which occupies a second in one case (say 
the change in an ovum) is different from a process such as the movement of an 
animal's limb. Growth is not simple movement. It may be so taken by the chemist, 
but it cannot be so taken by the biologist. Quality comes in. It is by no means 
sure that protein lattices are the same as crystal lattices, when the cell is ree 
garded as alive. Two systems may be in force at the same time, the mechanical and the 
biological. It would be better to have a uniform system of standards for both realms--- 
and anew one or psychology too. A slavish adherence to one system may well prevent 
discovery of time-world properties and frustrate biological thought. pf, K./ 


Mechanistic interpretation of animal behavior, based on 19th century physics, 
has given way to biological interpretation. In place of the cm.-gm.-sec. measure= 
ments of physics, Uexkull proposed the "Ort-Shritt-Moment" system, in which the Ort 
is defined as the smallest visible area below which neither intensity nor quality 
differences can be perceived; the Schritt is the smallest detectable change of posi- 
tion from one Ort to another; and the Moment is the time interval for the maximum 
rate of perceptible movement. The "real® world of objective physics is replaced 
by the sensory-perception world of the animal, which consists for higher animals 
of three concentric hemispheres - the working or action space, the tactilely per- 
ceived space, and the optically perceived space. The latter is made up of Orte, 
the number of which depends on the resolving power of the optic apparatus, so that 
a given scene appears differently to animals with different types of cyes (photo- 
graphy). The organism and its world, composed of external factors, previous exper- 
ience and racial experience, form an inseparable whole, differing for each animal 
according to its structure. In mechanistic procedure the external world is resolved 
into quantitatively measurable chemical and physical factors. Biologically, however 
not all factors have the same value, even when physico-chemically identical. The 
animal bestows on certain external objects and occurences a special significance, 
based on the fitness of the characteristics of the objects. Such significant 
objects in the animal's world are usually few, concerning food, sex, enemies, home, 
and come into the animal's awareness in rhythmic succession. How an animal comes 
to bestow significance on certain objects can be studied experimentally (examples 
from hermit crab). There are three grades of processes in the cosmos, the physico- 
chemical, the biological, and the spiritual; one cannot be understood in terms of 
the other and attempts to identify the biological with the physico-chemical lead to 
exaggeration of the spiritual. The attempt to measure sensory physiology in terms 
of the units of classical physics can only limit understanding of animal behavior, 
as in the case of taxes, which are partial acts of an animal separated from its en- 
vironment into an arbitrarily selected field. The investigation of significant 
objects in the animal's world has now become one of the chief tasks of the study of 
animal behavior. The bestowing of significance by an animal on objects results partly 
from inborn, partly fran acquired patterns, and cannot be measured or expressed in physical tems 
L. H. Hyman, digesting in Biological Abstracts, January, 1941, a contribution by F. 
Brock, Die Grundlagen der Umveltforschung Jakob von Uexkulls und seiner Schule 


fee) Zool. Anx. Suppl. (Verhandl. deutsch. zool. Ges. 41) 12: 16-68. 25 fige 
39° 
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HARVARD AND THE WHOLE OF MAN 


Dr- Arlie V. Bock, Director of the Department of Hygiene at Harvard University, 
has announced (United Press, July 9) the considered opinion is, generally held, 
that man as an individual has reached a point where more knowledge of himself is 
essential. The department has begun a study designed to develop knowledge of man 
as a functioning organism. 


Dr. Bock said years of co-operative case studies will be required for the 
groundwork of such knowledge in many fields---medicine, psychology, psychiatry, 
anthropology and sociology. 


The experience of the hygiene department is that a large proportion of the stu- 
dents' individual health problems arise from efforts, or failure, to reach certain 
goals or to establish adequate personal relationships. 


In Dr. Bock's own words: "Most people, whether students or not, tend to resist 
the idea that failure to reach goals or inability to make adequate personal adjust- 
ments may lead to illness, but the correlation appears to be high." (P-Re) 


VITAMIN C AND WOUND HEALING A Digest 


Vitamin C deficiency may be a factor in the failure of some human wounds to 
heal, Charles C. Lund and John H. Crandon, of Boston, declare in The Journal of the 
American Medical Association. One of the experimenters went on a scurvy-producing 
diet for four and one half months, meanwhile subjecting himself to experimental 
wounds. Three months after starting the diet the first experimental wound was 
made on one side of the back; this healed readily. Shortly after five months the 
first sign of scurvy developed. 


At six months a second incision was made on the other side of the back; con- 
Siderable difficulty was encountered in suturing this wound. However, the sutur- 
ing was accomplished and the wound seemed to heal. On the tenth day the wound 
was reopened and it was found that the tissues under the skin had not healed at all 
and that the wound contained a firm, dry clot of blood. The wound was resutured 
after scooping out the blood clot and the physician was given vitamin C by intra- 
venous injection. For the next ten days this was repeated daily and the wound 
healed promptly this time, as was proved at the end of the next ten days when 
another incision was made across the area of healed revealing normal healing. 


The two men declare that "at just what point three and six months delayed heal- 


ing begins we cannot saye" They advise a careful study of the vitamin C status of 
all surgical patients before operation. (Hygeia, April, 1941: pe 3h4he Ge Be) 
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SCIENCE VERSUS LIFE, by Dr. A. J. Carlson 













































". « « « So I propose to address myself to these questions: Is our age led or 
dominated by science ? Is science in conflict with the best interest of society ? 
Is it Science and the scientific method that lead nations into war ?* 


". . « « fundamental discoveries in science are the achievement of but a few 
people. The practical inventions based on these discoveries are also the work of 
a few men, relatively speaking.e And the physical and chemical inventions are 
mostly gadgets that merely modify our tempo and external mode of living. I con- 
tend, and I think I will prove to you, that the great mass of the people of our age, 
the rank and file of men and women, of our day, even in the most enlightened coun- 
tries, in their thinking and in their motivation are nearly as untouched by the 
spirit of science and as innocent of the understanding of science as was the "Peking 
man" of a million years ago. .. . the two are about equally innocent of science 
in the sense of the spirit and the method of science as part of their way of life 
- «- - The greatest thing in science is the scientific method, controlled and re- 
checked observations and experiments, objectively recorded with absolute honesty 
and without fear or favor. Science is this sense has as yet scarcely touched the 
common man or his leaders. e « » « The way of science is away from the jungle, 
away from its violence and fears. If the way of science at times, such as the pre- 
sent, seems obscure and even dangerous, that is due to too little, not too much 
understanding, of the nature of man and our universe, and to the further fact that 
we do not or are not permitted to follow the light of science we now possess." 


", . - In the broader field of human relations, what do we see on the horizon ? 
Conspicuous, certainly, are these: greed, force, faith and ware .. . . War is the 
extension of the practices of the jungle into modern life, ... . Now, is our age 
conspicuous for honesty and integrity ? Is there less lying and deceit locally, 
| nationally, internationally, today than yesterday ? e « « e Modern propaganda, 
| and a good deal of----modern advertising, have the earmarks of lying as a fine art, 
e rather than the character of honesty, objectivity, truthfulness and accuracy of 
science, .- - « « If the science of modern biology has made out anything with a high 
degree of certainity, it is the fact of the essential unity of our present human 
race, and that such differences as the skin color, hair color, speech, size of body, 
etc.-, are not in anyway fundamental." 


*, . . « It is also true that the ‘struggle for existence’ in smaller groups 
such as the family, the tribe, and the nation ultimately curb, at least in part, 
both deceit and greed, violence and war. Can such curbing be achieved on a larger 
scale or is it desirable that such curbing of man's past drives be achieved in the 
interest of the future welfare and progress of man ? So far as I can see there is 
only one answer to this question, and that answer is given both by history and by 
the primary interest of society. . .. . There were burning libraries and rivers 
of human blood in other days and climes. But through the past and present immense 
and ugly wilderness of man's inhumanity to man there runs a trail, at times scarcely 
discernible, but still a trail, blazed by the search for understanding, occasional 
kindness and the groping for justice." 


"The evident failure of modern science to measurable influence human drives and 
conduct, individually, nationally, internationally, are probably to be sought in 
three factors: (1) The character of our prevailing education. Our prevailing 
education, « »- « « is largely education by dictation. It is indoctrination. . - «+ 
- it is - - important to live the full life in America. The latter demands some- 
thing more than 'Modern Dance Movements! and the ‘Artistic Prospect of the Cinema.* 
It demands the latest news on heredity, on the electron and the proton, on bacteria 
and health, on soil conservation, chemistry and cancer; on birth control and pest 

» control; on better food, better homes, better children;....* 
"(2) considerable responsiblity for the failure of science to essentially modify 
human conduct must be laid to the scientists themselves. ....* 
"(3) The third factor is the tremendous resistance of man to new ways of thinki 
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THE LORE OF THE CHINESE LUTE, An Essay in Chin Ideology, by R-H. van Gulik-A Review 


In this essay Mr- van Gulik attempts to describe the cultural significance of 
the seven-stringed Lute, a misical instrument which has been played in Chinese 
literati circles for more than two thousand years, the origins of which cannot be 
traced. It has been used both in orchestra in ancient temples and as a solo 
instrument, and has ever been an instrument of the scholar, whose education was not 
complete without a knowledge of the special system of thought belonging to ite As 
a stimlus to aesthetic appreciation and an object of scholarly antiquarian interest 
it was valued by literati as "one of the indispensable paraphernalia of the library 
of a Chinese scholar." It was a symbol of literary life and gave a special in- 
tellectual tone. 


Around the possession and appreciation of the lute developed a cult with arn 
elaborate ideology, an ideology made up three important substances: (1) The under- 
lying social factor, springing principally from the teachings of Confucius; (2) 
The Taoistic influence; (3) the alien influence of Buddhism. 


The playing of the lute has been regarded as a means of reaching enlightenment; 
in other words it was thought to subdue man's baser instincts and to introduce to 
his mind a peace and quietness which enabled him to proceed unhampered with philo- 
sophical studies. In every aspect of life from religious meditation to political 
administration it led him to the Right Way by bringing his soul into harmony with 
the infinite. 


Very elaborate rules governed the conduct and disposition of the lute player. 
Only on certain occasions could the lute be played, as when resting in a valley, 
when meeting a suitable person, in the bright moonlight, etc. It was necessary 
to refrain from touching the strings after inebriation, in noisy surroundings, in 
dishevelled clothes, before a barbarian, and in rainy weather. Also there were 
certain prescribed ways of carrying the lute and of carving upon ite Purposes of 
decoration, study, and musical appreciation were fulfilled by the lute. 


The Chinese scholars aim was to appreciate beauty in a scholarly way. Mr. van 
Gulik says that "It is this tendency to appreciate antiques not only as works of 
art, but at the same time as objects for discussion and investigation, that confers 
upon the old-fashioned Chinese scholar a distinctly humanistic touch." In The 
Lore of the Chinese Lute the author has done more than discourse academically on 
the ideology of a msical instrument; he has written also a brief "on behalf of a 
standard of intellectual values, a testimonial of one who has---derived from them 
a measure of the intellectual satisfaction and composure which was the goal of the 
Chinese sage." (Digested from EASTERN ASIA, Spring, 1941, pp. 67-68 reviewing The 
Lore of the Chinese Lute, published by Sophia University, Tokyo, 1940, $3.75- G.B-) 


LANGUAGE CLINIC 


Columbia University will introduce a "word clinic" next fall in the form of a 

graduate seminar, which will seek to determine what contributions to a universally 
consistent language can be made by the fields of psychology, esthetics, logic and 

metaphysics. 


Dr. Arthur Fe Bentley, psychologist, of Paoli, Ind., has been appointed visit- 
ing lecturer in philosophy for the winter session to participate in direction of the 
seminar with Professors Irwin Edman, Ernest Nagel and John He Randall Jr.e, of the 
Columbia department of philosophy. 

The seminar is the outgrowth of the conviction of may philosophers that the 
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understanding of problems concerning the relation of the mind to experience mst 
await the construction of an adequate theory of language, the announcement said, 
Scholars in one field are befuddled by the special theory of language produced in 
another field, it was explained, and there is a need for a comprehensive understand- 
ing of meaning embodying the contributions of all fields. 


Each of the four educators will attack the problem of meaning of words from the 
point of view of his own field, Dr. Bentley, who will represent psychology, will pre- 


sent his "radically" worked out method of behaviorism as a means of understanding 
meaning. 


Professor Nagel, taking the logician's point of view, will set forth the case 
for the organization of language with mathematical precisione He will describe 
the newest methods provided by modern research in logic for analyzing linguistic 
structure and for evaluating conditions of scientific significance. 


Professor Edman, who believes that the discussion of meaning must include an 
analysis of art forms and their functions in experience, will demonstrate under 
what conditions the artistic uses of language convey meanings. 


As an illustration of how a single painting might mean "many things to many 
people ," Professor Edman said that a Madonna has religious significance for some, 
while to others it is a simple form of communication, a picture of a person. He 
also said that a Madonna might have the sociological effect of arousing the nation- 
al feelings of citizens of a particular country. 


Metaphysics, the fourth approach to the meaning of language, will be represented 
by Professor Randall, who will stress the function of speaking as a natural human 
act, in the same category with breathing and walking. (Based on Herald Tribune 
report, May 11, 1941.) 
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